Mr. K. and the United Nations 


The United Nations General Assembly con 
tinues on in a quieter vein now that its feature 
attraction, Mr. K., has gone, taking with him 


ick 


the shoes with which he pounded the table in 


his customarily dignified assemblage. This 

good time to ask several questions: Why 
lid Mr. K. come? 
his visit? What does his visit mean for the 
UN? 


What did he get out ol 


Mr. K. came to the United States in Sep 


ber 1960 under vastly different circum 


ces from those of the year before. In 
September 1959 he came to Washington as 
guest of President Eisenhower. This time, 
in contrast, he arrived as his country’s spokes 
man at the UN and had to be admitted to the 
United States for this purpose. To demon 
strate its disapproval of his coming the State 
Department imposed tight travel restrictions 
on Khrushchev, and President Eisenhowe: 
refused to meet him, in spite of pleas by a 
neutralist group headed by India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru. What accounts for the stark 
difference? 
Washington believes that this deterioration 
in relations between the United States and the 


U.S.S.R. would have taken place anyway, that 
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the Russians were waiting for 


found it the U-2 case. At any 


put ones finger ol 


background for 


1 it conditioned 1 


npting to define wl 
accomplish by con ing to 
aspects of his visit need to be 
First, the General Assembly 
unique chance to appear as the 
| 


the Communist bloc. He could 


Communist views. He could def 

munist side of every question 

the leaders of Red China could 
Second, Mr. K., 


Assemb] 


coming to 
, found there a platt I 


convey back home 


he could 
picture of his own personality 
sired to present most effectively 
sure his antics in the UN wou 
tively reported in the Soviet | 

audience I ceptivity there would 
tar to something the national cl 
was doing at the UN in New 


something he might be doing 


Tomsk or the Kremlin. Such is 


Russian 
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mind—and Mr. K. knows a lot about 
that. 

Third, Mr. K. probably hoped that 
he might be able to forge a bloc of 
votes combining the Asian-African 
group with the Communist bloc, 
which would be able to gain control 
of the UN. With 14 new African 
nations achieving UN membership 
this autumn there seemed to be a 
unique opportunity to accomplish the 
goal he had in mind. 

A fourth possible aspect of the K. 
trip is one which, perhaps, can best 
be put in the form of a question. Is 
it possible that Mr. K., conscious of 
the coming nuclear power of Red 
China, which experts believe may be 
achieved within five years, and deep- 
ly concerned about this, is acutely 
interested in securing an agreement 
with the United States through the 
UN on the cessation of nuclear tests 
right now, with Peiping invited to 
join the UN, forced to adhere to this 
agreement, and thus prevented from 
becoming a new nuclear power? 

Now, what did Mr. K. accomplish 
by his visit? He certainly assumed, 
during one month, unchallenged 
leadership as the spokesman of the 
Communist bloc. He certainly suc- 
ceeded in presenting a picture at 
home of a national leader vigorously 
defending the Soviet position. Be- 
yond this there are only questions. 

Was Mr. K’s UN visit enough to 
make him appear the leader of the 
Communist bloc—so far as Peiping 
is concerned? This seems doubtful. 
Certainly all the other Communist 
UN members, except Albania, have 
demonstratively affirmed Soviet lead- 


ership at the UN. But Red China is 
a world in itself, and even as a 
minority of one it is still a tremen- 
dous factor in world affairs. When 
Soviet spokesmen talk of a Commu- 
nist world embracing a billion peo- 
ple, we must recall that some 700 
million of these are Red Chinese. 
There is no evidence that Peiping has 
been particularly impressed with Mr. 
K’s performance at the UN. 


Gains and Failures 


Many of the folks back home in 
Russia will certainly be quite pleased 
with their representation in the UN 
this year. The shoe-beating means 
something to many Russians brought 
up in the Communist rough and 
ready tradition, who are likely to con- 
fuse vigor of advocacy of a cause 
with skill. But some there are in 
Russia who may wonder at K’s 
methods. What did Andrei Gromyko 
who sat next to all of the thumping 
and pounding think? Sometimes he 
had a sour face. There might have 
been a few sour faces in Moscow too 
—in the higher reaches of the party 
where they count the most. 

So far as the Asian-African bloc is 


goncerned one hardly has to wonder. 


Nations in this group are now even 


more determined than in the past to 
be independent—of the U.S.S.R. as 
well as of the West-——and to obtain 
the most they can from each of the 
two great-power blocs. 

If Mr. K. also came in the hope 
of pushing ahead a test ban on nu- 
clear weapons, then he did not make 
much progress on this score. But he 
is not alone to be blamed for that. 


So this brings us up to the most 
interesting question of all, What did 
the visit of Mr. K. mean for the UN? 

Mr. Khrushchev certainly wanted 
to frighten Dag Hammarskjold—in- 
to a more conciliatory attitude. His 
assault on the secretary-general was 
probably aimed not at unseating him, 
but at undermining him. Who won 
this bout? 


over, it does not look as if the secre- 


Now that the storm is 


tary-general possesses less prestige 
than in the past. Some smaller coun- 
tries have seemingly become certain 
he is on their side against the great 
powers. This is an exceedingly inter- 
esting development. 

And certainly, Mr. K’s visit vastly 
increased the prestige of the UN and 
world interest in the General Assem- 
bly session. This may prove to be its 
most important result. The year 1960 
saw a flood of important national 
leaders come to the General Assem- 
bly. None of them stayed as long as 
Mr. K. nor made such a spectacle of 
themselves. One of them at least— 
President Tito of Yugoslavia—went 
home with vastly increased prestige. 
The indications are that whether Mr. 
K. comes next year or not, many of 
the other national leaders will return 
to the UN session. Willy-nilly, Nikita 
Sergeevich has given a badly needed 
shot in the arm to the UN. It will 
never be the same again. 

Mr. Whitney, head of the Economic Section 
of the United States Embassy in Moscow, 
1944-47, served as Associated Press corre- 
spondent in Moscow 1947-53 and then in 
London and New York. Since May 1959 
he has been working as a free lance writer 


and is the author of Headline Series No. 
141, “Has Russia Changed?” 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Defense Perimeters: 


When and Where? 





he election campaign debate over 
the Chinese offshore islands spot- 
lights a problem that has plagued 
Washington ever since World War 
I]. The problem is whether to define 
specifically those areas of the free 
world that the United States is pre- 
pared to fight for, or to be indefinite 

in other words, leave the Commu 
nists guessing just what we shall 
defend. 

The advantage in being specific is 
that it leaves no one in doubt, either 
friend or foe. It is the modern 
equivalent of the campaign slogan 
“54-40 or fight” about the Oregon 
boundary in 1844. It puts the Com- 
munists on notice that if they cross 
a particular line, which we have 
defined in advance as our defense 
perimeter, it means a shooting war. 

The disadvantage is that once the 
United States is specific, it is com- 
mitted to the definition it has an- 
nounced, This turns a threat into an 
ultimatum. The United States could 
not back down from such an ulti- 
matum without losing not only face 
but also allies. The enemy—and our 
allies as well—acquire the power to 
force our hand. Washington is no 
longer the sole arbiter of when and 
where it will fight. 

Since World War II both Harry 
S. Truman and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower have played it both ways—not 
only in different parts of the world, 
but in different ways at different 
times in the same place. 

The most obvious case of an 
American automatic military com- 
mitment is the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The territory of the 
NATO members comes under thc 
United States defense umbrella, and 
the Communists know it full well. 


They know also that the United 
States is fully and completely com 
mitted to defending West Berlin. 
Similarly, the Chinese Communists 
know—or should know—that Wash 
ington is fully and completely com 
mitted to defending Formosa (Tai- 
wan) and the Pescadores. And both 
Moscow and Peiping know that the 
United States will fight in Korea if 
renewed 


military operations are 


there. 


Offshore Islands Problem 


However, the Chinese offshore 
islands, Quemoy and Matsu, have 
been specifically excluded from a 
firm commitment covering all cir- 
cumstances. Their status has been in- 
tentionally left uncertain by the 
Eisenhower Administration. During 
the election campaign, however, Re 
publican Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon for several days actually put 
the islands under our defense um- 
brella by asserting it was a matter of 
“principle” that they be defended as 
free-world territory. But Mr. Nixon 
later pulled back from this position 
which had put him out ahead of both 
President Eisenhower and Congress. 
For the Formosa resolution passed 
by Congress in 1955 left it up to the 
President to decide if the offshore 
islands should be defended as part 
of the defense of Formosa and the 


After Mr. had 
judiciously withdrawn to the Ad- 


Pescadores. Nixon 
ministration’s own position on de- 
fense of the islands the White House 
was able to announce that it backed 
his stand. 

Meanwhile, in his TV 
with Mr. Nixon, Senator John F. 
Kennedy failed to point out the fact 


debates 


that in 1955 it was the Eisenhower 
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Mr. 


acquiescing) which had forced a re 


Administration (with Nixon 
luctant Chiang Kai-shek-to withdraw 
from another set of offshore islands, 
That 


should be noted, only after an initial 


the Tachens. was done, it 
Red Chinese attack threatened the 
Tachens. 

Both candidates, Senator Kennedy 
and Mr. Nixon, suggested that when 
former Secretary of State Dean Ache 
son in his speech of January 12, 1950 
failed to include Korea specifically 
within his definition of our defense 
perimeter, he invited the Commu 
nists to attack—on the assumption 
that the United 
rush to Korea’s defense. What nei 


States would not 
ther mentioned, and few remember, 
is that Mr. Acheson went on to say 
in his speech that while the United 
States was specifically committed in 
the Pacific to defending the Aleu 
tians, Japan, the Ryukyus and the 
Philippines, “the military security of 
other areas in the Pacific” must first 
rest on the people attacked and then 
“upon the commitments of the entire 
civilized world under the Charter of 
the United Nations—which,” he 
added, “has not proved a weak reed 
to lean on by any people who are de 
termined to protect their independ 
ence against outside aggression.” 

Mr. Acheson, 


while not writing Korea or Formosa 


In other words, 
within America’s defense perimeters, 
put them as firmly as he could, uni 
laterally, under the UN’s defense 
umbrella. And it was the UN (as is 
not always recalled—not just the 


United States) which rushed to 


Korea’s defense when it was at- 
tacked. 


The Communists assumed the UN 


(Continued on page 40) 
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What Should 
The U.S. Do 
About Taiwan? 


By 4 








We now have less than 12 months 
to fashion a China policy that makes 
sense to our allies and to the non- 
aligned nations. Otherwise, as the 
October 8 United Nations vote on 
admission of Peiping to represent 
China indicates, we court serious 
trouble, if not outright defeat. The 
vote was 42 to 34 with 22 abstentions. 
No doubt we could use our veto 
power and other procedural methods 
to hold the line against Peiping, even 
if the vote of 1961 were to go against 
us. But for the leader of the free 
world to be cornered in such a 
fashion would be politically disas- 
trous. Thus it should now be clear 
to all Americans that our present 
negative, defensive and unilateral 
policy toward Communist China is 
reaching the end of the road. Natu- 
rally, it will not be easy to develop 
a revised policy, especially at this 
llth hour. But we cannot “let the 
dust settle” much longer. 
Meanwhile, events are taking place 
on Taiwan which ought to be very 
disturbing to the American people. 
This is particularly true in the case 
of Lei Chen, the publisher of Free 
China—one of the few independent 
magazines on Taiwan—who was re- 
cently tried by court-martial, and 
after a farcical eight-hour trial was 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 
The charges against him ranged 
from defeatism to subversion, but 
his real crime was very simple: he 
sought to form a true Opposition 
party to the Kuomintang. The phony 
“crimes” with which he was charged 
were mainly of ancient vintage; the 
central charges related to perfectly 
legitimate criticism of the Chiang 
government made years earlier. Why 


was Lei suddenly arrested? Because 
he and others were on the verge of 
launching a new party, the New 
China Democratic party, which in 
tended to support a vigorously anti- 
Communist program. It also in- 
tended to be predominantly a Tai 
wanese party. Lei was the only main 
land refugee on its seven-man pre- 
sidium. 


Taiwan Chinese-Ruled 

Taiwan today has some 8 million 
Taiwanese, and over 2 million main- 
land refugees. Under the Kuomin- 
tang dictatorship, the Taiwanese 
have had no real voice in their gov- 
ernment. A few of the “local people,” 
to be sure, have been allowed to hold 
provincial posts. No one is deluded, 
however, as to where the power lies. 
The Kuomintang is run now as in 
the past by a small group of main- 
land refugees. No Taiwanese has a 
role in critical decisions. Even among 
the 2 million or so refugees (many 
of' whom are honorable, dedicated 
men) few have any real freedom or 
the right to speak their minds. 

Moreover, the fissures within the 
itself recently 
deepened. The struggle for power 


Kuomintang have 
within the party between so-called 
“moderate” and “extremist” elements 
has increased. The supporters of 
Premier Chen Cheng, as well as the 
premier himself, have been very dis- 
contented with recent trends. It is 
widely known that Chiang Ching- 
kuo, the generalissimo’s son, is mak- 
ing a strenuous drive to succeed his 
father. He is the man whose sup- 
porters spearheaded the 1958 anti- 
American riots in Taipei. It is also 
this man whose power extends into 
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MAKE TAIWAN FREE 


both secret police and military chan 
nels. No man on the island is more 
resented and feared by the moderates 
than he is, and few hold less promise 
in terms of United States-Taiwan 
relations. 

Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the Kuomintang 
would fear a new group like the 
New China Democratic party, which 
hoped to appeal to the Taiwanese. 
But its method of suppressing Lei 
Chen caused even Dr. Hu Shih, the 
well-known philosopher and former 
ambassador to the United States, a 
Nationalist supporter, and Dr. Car- 
sun Chang, a jurist and third force 
leader to be publicly or privately 
critical. Where is free China? Not 
on the mainland certainly, but not 
in Taiwan either. Chiang has many 
powerful friends in the United States 
who will defend him and his regime 
no matter what happens. The same 
was true of Dr. Syngman Rhee. 
Those who dared to criticize the 
Rhee regime were savagely attacked 
here—until the Koreans themselves 
exposed its decadence and corrup- 
tion. 

Must we wait for revolution in 
Taiwan? Must we continue to pre 
tend that we can do nothing when 
it is Our massive economic and tech- 
nical assistance that keeps the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime in power? The Tai- 
wanese economy is relatively in good 
shape today—in contrast to Taiwan- 
ese politics—because our aid to Tai- 
wan is about the highest per capita 
aid given any country in the world. 
Can we avoid all responsibility for 
political developments? If we con- 
tinue to drift, doing and saying noth- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Dr. Rowe, who is professor of political science at Yale 
University, was born in China, has been a lifetime student 
of Far Eastern affairs and is the author of numerous 
articles and books on the subject, his latest book being 
Modern China: A Brief History (Van Nostrand, 1959). 


SUPPORT THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


We sometimes tend to think about 
small, remote areas like Taiwan as 
though an appropriate American 
policy toward them could be con 
ceived largely in terms of our own 
interests. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Any ideas we have 
with respect to that island and its 
surrounding area must be developed 
in full realization of the fact that it 
is held by a strong and determined 
government, with the largest and 
best equipped armed forces of any 
tree Asian country, and which has 
its Own ideas as to its best interests. 

Taiwan is faced with many prob 
lems. Some of them are internal, but 
its chief problems for the future arise 
from external factors. Internally, 
after 15 years of control by the Re 
public of China, Taiwan has made 
great strides in economic growth, so 
cial and cultural development, and 
self-government. There has been very 
material progress in the assimilation 


bac k 


their basic historic Chinese culture, 


of the Taiwan Chinese into 
through education, language unifica 
tion and measures of cooperation be 


tween them and the over 2 


million 
Chinese who came from the main- 
land between 1945 and 1950. In Tai- 
wan today there is no more political 
localism than is normal for a Chinese 
province being reintegrated back into 
China after 50 years under alien rule. 
The United States has already con- 
tributed materially to this reintegra- 
tion by its support of educational and 
cultural progress in Taiwan, and 
should emphasize this more strongly 
in the future. 

The people of Taiwan have the 
highest per capita food consumption 


in Asia. Their chief socio-economic 
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problem is that of a very rapid popu 
lation increase. Voluntary local re 
sponses to this problem are begin 
ning. 

But by contrast to the picture of 
prosperity and stability within, the 
island is faced by the problem of 
security from external attack which 
arises from the fact that the Chinese 
civil war between the Communists 
and Nationalists continues. All ef 
torts by our own government to 
bring armed conflict between thes« 
two groups to an end have resulted 
in failure. During several years of 
conferences with the Chinese Com 
munists at Warsaw, we have never 
been able to get them to promise to 
foreswear the use of force in the Tai 
wan area. The Chinese Communists 
insist that they must and will absorb 
Taiwan and its over 10 million peo 
ple into their own system. The Chi 
nese Nationalists are equally in 
sistent that they will never submit to 


this. 


Defend by Force 


The alternatives in this situation 
are, therefore, quite clear. Unless we 
are prepared to acquiesce in the 
forceful take over of Taiwan by the 
Communists, we must be prepared 
for the use of force in its defense. It 
was this latter choice which the Unit 
ed States made when it entered into 
the treaty of mutual defense with the 
Republic of China on Taiwan in 
1955. We have chosen to help defend 
free China, and this policy is general 
ly supported throughout the United 
States on a bipartisan basis. 

But despite the general approval 
of this policy in all branches of our 
own government, and by the heads 
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of both major parties, this does not 
preclude attacks upon it under vari- 
ous disguises. Some of the enemies of 
free China, for example, try to focus 
attention in Taiwan on the supposed 
internal problems of the country, in 
such a way as to destroy confidence 
in the Chiang Kai-shek government, 
and to help induce its subversion and 
destruction in the hope that any suc 
ceeding regime may weaken resist 
ance to the Chinese Communists. If 
this were to happen the way would 
be open to Communist subversion in 
This 


Other attacks upon the government 


Taiwan. cannot be allowed. 
in Taiwan, coupled with demands 
for “reform,” seem designed to weak 
en our own confidence in that gov 
ernment and thus to weaken the will 
of the United States to help defend 
Taiwan against Communist attack. 
Such 


resolution of the Nationalists to de 


tactics cannot diminish the 
fend the area, but if our own will to 
help defend it were to weaken, it 
would be a terrific victory for Com 


munist aggression and a damaging 


blow to the confidence of all our 


other allies in our will to resist the 
spread of communism in the world. 

Another tactic of the enemies of 
free China and the friends of Chi 
nese Communists in this country 1s 


to try to incite a quarrel with the 
Chinese Nationalists over strategy i1 
the military defense of the area, 
notably with respect to the offshore 
islands. Since President Chiang Kai 
shek has publicly announced that he 
will never give up any of the terri 
tory of the Republic of China in 
those islands, here is a natural possi 
bility for a break with him. It should 
be clearly realized that this question 
is considered so close to the absolute 
ly vital interests of the government 
on Taiwan, that for us to take an in 
flexible and nonnegotiable position 
on this issue contrary to that of the 
National government could easily re 


sult in a rift between our two coun 








tries. This would be a great service 
to the Communists, and an equally 
great disservice to us and to the Chi- 
nese Nationalists. 

In this connection, our policy of 
defending Taiwan against Commu- 
nist take over is now agreed to by all 
our major allies, particularly Britain 
and the other SEATO countries. 

Finally, until and unless the Chi- 
nese Communist leopard will change 
its spots, we should continue to re- 
fuse to recognize Peiping and to op- 
pose its admission to the United Na- 
tions by all legal means available to 
us, including a final veto in the UN 
Security Council. Those who mis- 
guidedly attack the Chinese Nation- 
al government for its alleged slow- 
ness in the full development of local 
self-government and civil rights in 
Taiwan are attacking the wrong ob- 
jective. It is the Chinese Commu- 
nists whose character in this regard 
stands fully revealed to us all, as em- 
bodying the greatest and most mas- 
sive tyranny in the world today. To- 
gether with its obduracy as an armed 
aggressor in East Asia, and as an 
agent of subversion and biological 
corruption by narcotics-peddling 
throughout the world, this is enough 
to bar Peiping from any world or- 
ganization. 

We should therefore continue to 
support the international position of 
the Republic of China both in the 
UN and elsewhere, while continuing 
to cooperate with it in building on 
Taiwan a Chinese counterforce for 
freedom. 


Scalapino 
(Continued from page 36) 
ing about the flagrant abuses that are 
taking place in Taiwan against 
democracy and civil liberties, do we 
really believe that we can defend the 
image of a free China before the 
world? : 
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Communist China continues to in- 
sist that Taiwan will be “liberated” 
and united with the mainland. If we 
are to develop an alternative that has 
political appeal to our allies and to 
the neutralists, it must include the 
principle that all citizens of Taiwan 
shall have a voice in determining 
their future and freedom to partici- 
pate in their government. There is 
only one sound answer to the Chi- 
nese Communists, namely a one- 
China one-Taiwan policy. And the 
one Taiwan must be an open society. 
Otherwise, we shall ultimately face 
the hostility of the Taiwanese people 
themselves. Once again history will 
charge us with shielding a decadent 
dictatorship. The time to prevent a 
Cuba in the Pacific is now. 
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the annual subscription to the 
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be $5, and single issues, 25¢. 
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price of $4 so that they may 
continue to receive the For- 
EIGN Poticy BULLETIN for such 
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The Western Intellectual Tradition: From 
Leonardo to Hegel, by J. Bronowski and 
Bruce Mazlish (New York, Harper, 1960, 
$7.50). A stimulating and wide-ranging 
survey—a “must” reading for anyone who 


.wants to have a perspective on the ideo- 


logical struggles of our times. Professor Maz- 
lish teaches at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where, among other things, he 
gives a senior course in the philosophy of 
history. Polish-born Dr. Bronowski has 
written books on literature as well as sci- 
ence, lectures at many universities and is 
at present director-general of Process De- 
velopment in Britain’s National Coal Board. 

India: The Most Dangerous Decade, by 
Selig S. Harrison (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1960, $6.50). A broad 
survey of India’s development since inde- 


pendence, by the associate editor of The 
New Republic, who spent three years in 
India as a foreign correspondent, and gives 
some pessimistic answers to his own qu*s- 
tion, Can India hold together? 


The Dragon's Seed: Peking and the 
Overseas Chinese, by Robert S. Elegant, 
chief of Newsweek's Hong Hong bureau 
(New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1959, 
$4.95). A challenging study of Commu- 
nist strategy which anticipates a long period 
of struggle between East and West. 


The Generalship of Alexander the Great, 
by Major General J. F. C. Fuller (New 
Brunswick, N.J., Rutger’s University Press, 
1960, $7.50). This notable military his 
torian, who served in the Boar War and 
developed the tactics and strategy of tank 
warfare during the last two world wars, 
believes that much can be learned from 
Alexander's brilliant campaigns and applied 
to present-day warfare. His perspective 
study shows that Alexander not only used 
military, but also political, psychological 
and economic warfare to effect his great 
victories. 


Macmillan is publishing a series of com 
pact, clearly organized and simply written 
books on various countries, at $2.95 each, 
entitled Cemmon Sense About . . . India, 
by K. M. Panikkar, India’s best-known his- 
torian, former ambassador to China; Com 
mon Sense About . . . China, by Guy Wint, 
a member of the staff of The Observer 
(London); Common Sense About . . . Rus 
sia, by Robert Conquest, recently a Re- 
search Fellow of Soviet Political Affairs in 
the London School of Economics; Com 
mon Sense About .. . Africa, by Anthony 
Sampson, editor of the Drum in South 
Africa and now with The Observer; Com 
mon Sense About . . . The Arab World, 
by Erskine B. Childers, a free-lance jour 
nalist who has traveled extensively in the 
Middle East. 


Some valuable reference books—The 
Europa Year Book: Vol. 1. Europe, in- 
cluding U.S.S.R. and Turkey; Vol. II. Af- 


rica, The Americas, Asia, Australasia. 
London, Europa Publications Ltd., 1960, 
$44 . . . Yearbook of the United Nations 


1959. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1960, $12.50 . . . Statistical Abstract 
of the United States 1960. Washington, 
D.C., USGPO, 1960. $3.50 . . . Historical 
Statistics of the United States: Colonial 
Times to 1957 (a Statistical Abstract sup- 
plement). Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1960, 
$6.00 . . . Information Please Almanac 
1960, Dan Golenpaul, ed. New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1959. $2.50 . . . The States- 
man's Year Book 1960-61. S. H. Steinberg, 
ed. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1960, 
$9.50 . . . Political Handbook of the World 
1960, Walter H. Mallory, ed. New York, 
Harper for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1960, $4.50 Demography 
Yearbook 1959. New York, United Nations, 
1960, paperbound $8.00 . . . Economic At- 
las of the Soviet Union, by George Kish. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 
1960, $10.00. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 





Nations — and United Nations 





Long after the table thumping and 
rude interruptions of Mr. Khru- 
shchev in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly faded 
memory, the 15th assembly session 
will be recalled for the dramatic con- 
frontation between the U.S.S.R., one 
of the world’s two militarily strong- 
est powers, and the UN. In this con- 
frontation, restaged again and again 
at stormy meetings, with Mr. Khru- 
shchev pitting his bulk, amid vitu- 
peration and invective, against quiet, 


have from 


slender Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, it was the UN, not any 
single nation or bloc of nations, 
which won the first round against 
the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Hammarskjold won, not be- 
cause he had any material force with 
which to counteract Khrushchev’s 
brutal assault, designed if not to de- 
stroy, at least to undermine, the of- 
fice of secretary-general and thus the 
capacity of the UN to act in an emer- 
gency. He won, first of all, because 
he was able to put the UN in a posi- 
tion where it was the spokesman and 
chief agent for the maintenance of 
what law and order prevailed in the 
Congo as against unilateral attempts 
to intervene such as that of the U.S.- 
S.R.—and Belgium’s attempts to re- 
cover some of its position. He won, 
also, because he had convinced the 
other great powers that the only way 
to avert Moscow’s future intervention 
in the Congo as well as in other 
trouble spots was for them to exer- 
cise self-restraint and to entrust the 
protection of their national interests 
to the UN. And he won because he 
had convinced the newly emerging 
nations of Africa, as well as other 
small nations, that their security and 


welfare would be best protected not 
through dependence on this or that 
great power, but by reliance on the 
integrity and efficiency of the UN. 
What Mr. Khrushchev might have 
accomplished by threats or cajolery 
when dealing with one country at a 
time proved unworkable when the 
Soviet premier used both methods in 
addressing the collective group of 
the UN. He exceeded the bounds of 
the credible. Again and again he 
overplayed his hand, overstated his 
case, overshouted and overpromised. 
He had lost the confidence of the 
Western powers after the abortive 
Paris summit conference. What was 
significant was that he failed to win 
the confidence of the new nations of 
Africa, in spite of his sweeping de 
mand for an immediate end of colo 


nialism where it still exists. 


Anticolonialism Not Enough 

This failure marks a turning point 
after nearly a half-century. The U.S. 
S.R. had hitherto assumed that anti 
colonialism would forge a strong link 
between communism and the peoples 
of non-Western countries which have 
only recently thrown off colonial rule 
or are struggling against it. In mak 
ing this assumption Soviet theorists 
had neglected three important points 
which proved their nemesis in the 
UN. 

First, they apparently had failed to 
realize that the voluntary termina- 
tion of colonial rule by Britain in 
Asia, by Britain and France in the 
Middle East and Africa, has been 
rapidly removing the target of their 
attacks, except in a few major areas, 
notably Algeria and the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. In at- 
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Mr. 


dead 


tacking Western colonialism 
Khrushchev was flogging a 
horse, or a horse about to expire. 
Fear of communism may have speed 
ed up the timetable of independence 
in Africa. Demand for immediate 
removal of remaining foreign ru! 
has a strong appeal to Africans, aid 
Sékou 
made clear that he wants colonialism 
to end by 1961. 


determined to 


President Touré of Guinea 
But the Africans are 

achieve freedom 
through their own efforts, without 
the intervention of other great pow 
ers; and even when they admire the 
economic achievements of the U.S. 
S.R. or Communist China, they want 
to win their liberation without resort 
to violence if at all possible. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s 


would be used to end colonialism did 


threats that force 
not appeal to the Africans. 

Second, the Soviet leaders had ap 
parently assumed that independence 
would be so paramount a concern of 
the Africans that they would not be 
concerned about the means as long as 
they achieved their ends. This was 
not the view of the Africans, as ex 
pressed by Sékou Touré, who has 
often been described as pro-Commu- 
nist, but who said on October 10 in 
the Assembly: “The Congo is part of 
the life of humanity; the fate re- 
served for millions of men, women 


and 


more closely. Let less be said of 


children should be looked at 
Messrs. Lumumba, Kasavubu, Mo 
butu, Ileo and the others, but let 
more be pondered seriously to find a 
true and just solution for the prob- 
lems of the people, who only yearn 
for well-being, peac« and progress, as 
do all people all over.” 

When some of the African states— 








LS OS) Owe i i i tn 





notably Ghana and Guinea—ques- 
tioned the decisions of the UN in the 
Congo, it was not because they 
wanted Soviet intervention there, but 
because they wondered whether on 
some future occasion the UN might 
be used to intervene in their own in- 
But 


states realized the value of the rescue 


ternal affairs. even these two 
operations promptly initiated by the 
UN, and selflessly carried out by UN 
personnel, including the troops of 
several African nations. They under- 
stood well what Mr. Hammarskjold 
said in the UN on October 17: “... 
when we could not find those whose 
support we wished to have, we have 
had to act as responsible human be- 
ings facing a desperate emergency. 
You try to save a drowning man 
without prior authorization and even 
if he resists you; you do not let him 
go even when he tries to strangle 
you.” 

And, third, the Soviet leaders did 
not understand that by voluntarily 
relinquishing their colonies in Africa 

in an orderly way, except for the 
Congo—the West had not only re- 
moved one of Moscow’s prime tar- 
gets, but was in a position to set up 
targets within the Soviet empire 
where comparable action can now be 
legitimately demanded, both in East- 
ern Europe and in Central Asia. The 
non-Western peoples, who had 
thought of colonialism as a relation- 


ship exclusively between whites and 
peoples of color, and had therefore 
been little concerned with the suffer- 
ings of Hungary or Poland, have 
now been made aware in the UN 
Assembly that the Soviet government 
is itself vulnerable to the charge of 
colonialism. 

Western 


Moreover, the nations, 


under the leadership of the United 





The 


November-December—will be 


next Headline Series— 
“Korea: Dilemma of Underde- 
veloped Country” by Clarence 
Norwood Weems, who has 
had a lifelong professional and 


personal interest in Korea. 











States, were quick in moving ahead 
with the use of international agencies 
for aid to underdeveloped countries. 
On October 18 the United States 
called on the UN to act as broker in 
the transfer of surplus foodstuffs to 
the needy peoples of the world 
through the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. The U.S.S.R. may find 
that in aid, as well as in anticolonial- 
ism, it will have to work with the 
UN and other international agencies 
if it does not want to be isolated from 
the new nations whose good will it 
has been seeking, but may no longer 
be able to win except within the in- 


ternational framework. The Soviet 
delegation at first objected to the 
urgency with which the United 
States was pressing the matter, claim- 
ing that this urgency was due to the 
desire to have the resolution passed 
before the November 8 presidential 
election. The U.S.S.R.’s opposition to 
the resolution was supported by the 
Communist bloc, joined by Cuba, as 
well as by Argentina, which feared 
for the future of its wheat exports. 
On October 27, however, the UN 
General Assembly unanimously ap- 
proved the United States resolution, 
after a series of amendments had 
been adopted to safeguard the inter- 
ests of food-exporting countries. 
Vera MicHeces DEAN 
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would not act. It did. The result was 
the Korean war, which just possibly 
might have been avoided if the Com- 
had Mr. 


second sentence defining the UN’s 


munists read Acheson’s 
defense perimeter instead of stop 
ping with his definition of our 
perimeter only. What history sug 
gests is that there is a time and place 
for plain speaking on defense perime- 
ters, and there are times and places 
where it may be best to leave the 
question uncertain. 


NEAL STANFORD 
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